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"Pedagese" 

Words, words, words! Only one whose desk is flooded with manu- 
scripts submitted for publication by teachers of all ranks and conditions 
can realize how empty many of these discussions are. At institutes, 
teachers' meetings, and conventions we hear glittering generalities and 
dull platitudes uttered with all the force and solemnity of a Mr. Peck- 
sniff. In classrooms lecturers in education spin out so thin the theories 
of teaching that students are lost in the dreamy maze. And editorial 
writers in educational journals sin with as great regularity as any of their 
colleagues mentioned above. 

Through this habit of running to words, words, when talking and 
writing of their work, teachers have quite generally discredited the 
science of education. They have created a suspicion that where vapid- 
ness is so prevalent lack of valuable content and substance must be the 
cause. Indeed, a term has been invented which quite admirably sums 
up the criticism of shallowness made against theorists in education, 
"Pedagese." 

One example is in point. We recently picked up a prominent edu- 
cational journal whose leading article was entitled " What High School 
Studies Are of Most Worth?" Here, we thought, must be practical 
suggestions for curriculum makers, or for parents who are trying to 
guide their children aright. But Pedagese! A glance through the nine 
columns showed many stock phrases such as "Spencer's revolutionary 
book on education," "the quantitative theory of education," etc. In 
the final paragraph the illuminating conclusion reached was that " those 
high-school studies are of most worth which are worth most." This 
conclusion shames Pecksniff's bland and affable declaration, "Two 
times two are four, my good soul!" To be fair it must be said that the 
conclusion adds a few other phrases, which, however, fail to modify the 
astounding finale reached in "most worth is worth most." The added 
phrases are: "Most worth to the individual pupil," and (studies) 
"which best fit him for meeting the many-sided demands of the life 
which he is to live." Nine columns to repeat Spencer's theory! This 
is a fair sample of "Pedagese." 
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"Pedagese" is a shortcoming whose causes are not inherent in the 
science of education. In any new science pioneers are likely to begin 
with finely spun theories rather than minute examination of data. 
That this fault is gradually being eliminated is evidenced by the large 
mass of statistical material which surveys and investigations are com- 
piling. Education is learning that to dignify itself as a science it must 
more and more "hug the facts," and what is equally important, yes, 
what is a prior necessity, education must have the facts to hug. The 
School Review dares to speak for itself and for all of its colleagues who 
are at times guilty of "Pedagese." We hope that we teachers can stop 
talking and writing theories and personal opinions. We hope that we 
shall talk and write of our own actual experiences and experiments and 
investigations. Herbert Spencer and his ilk have their place — but what 
will help educational science today is not rehashed theory. We need 
vital, concrete data, facts, upon any and all phases of school activities. 



A Valuable Bulletin 

Every principal of a rural high school should secure United States 
Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 385, School Credit for Home 
Practice in Agriculture, by F. E. Heald. The correlation of home 
and school tastes, means and methods of co-operation, exact plans for 
grading, are explained. 

A child's report shows, for example: 





Rank 


Credit 


Total 




80 
85 

90 

87 

90 


5 
4 
5 
3 
3 




Language 


340 
4SO 








270 






20 


1,721 


General average 






85 



Success of Graduates in College 

President Smith, of Phillip Exeter Academy, in his final words to his 
graduating class, said; "I know you have learned here that the significant 
thing is not always the prominent thing, and that the significant person 
is quite likely to be the person who has no prominence at all." The 
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truth uttered in these words is unfortunately thrown in the shade in the 
very bulletin which contains President Smith's statement. Under the 
heading, "Exeter Men in College," many paragraphs are like the follow- 
ing sample: 

To begin a long enumeration of Harvard men who were known on the 
Plimpton Playing Fields and on the Fresh River before distinguishing them- 
selves on Soldiers Field and on the Charles: J. A. Gilman, '17, was elected 
captain of the football team, and would have been the second captain from 
Exeter in three years if he had not left college. T. H. Enwright, '18, was 
captain of the '18 team, and played on the 'varsity for part of last fall. N. E. 
Burbidge, '17, managed the 'varsity last fall, and T. B. Aldrich, '18, was 
manager of the '19 team. E. L. Casey, '19, was one of the most promis- 
ing men on the '19 team, and is a very probable man for the next 'varsity. 
A. B. Cranston, '19, was a member of the '19 football squad throughout the fall. 

Exeter men attained also a surprising number of honors for scholar- 
ship. The point is that " prominence, ' ' especially prominence in athletic 
prowess, is played up as the mark of success. Only a quiet word, here 
and there, like President Smith's, tells our children that there is a vast 
difference between mere success, on the one hand, and the earnest, 
unostentatious desire to do one's best, on the other. Hard, indeed, it is 
to teach youth that the glare and the limelight are less certain tests of 
success than the unheralded and unknown quiet hours with a good book 
in one's room. 



Collective Marking 

In almost every line of school activity pupils are impressed with the 
necessity of team play, of co-operation. This is just as true in keeping 
the building clean as in playing on the football team. In one vital 
matter only do the schools emphasize individualism to the extreme. 
Classroom exercises, recitations, written papers, examinations, are in 
a sense competitive. Individual marks, especially in systems which 
publish the comparative ranks of pupils, in the order of honor points 
attained, make pupils interested solely in their own individual success. 
The influence of this strictly competitive system may be unethical and 
anti-social both for high-stand and low-stand pupils. 

The School World for August, 1016, an English journal, contains 
an experiment by Shillum Harke, a teacher who has adopted a collective 
system of marking, whereby — 

First, it should be possible to signify by marks the collective achievement 
of the whole form as well as the separate work of the individuals composing it; 
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secondly, a standard should be fixed the attainment of which by their collective 
efforts would represent a high level of general industry; and. thirdly, an induce- 
ment to reach this standard should be presented in the promise of some form 
of collective reward. 

Under our new plan the "full" mark for each lesson is recorded by the 
master, and these "full" marks are added together at the end of the week. 
By means of a slide-rule each boy's total mark can then easily be represented 
as a percentage of this sum of the "full" marks. Equally easily can be pro- 
duced his average percentage for the three subjects combined. For example, 
the marks of the same four boys for the same week appear as follows: 





English 
100 


Latin 
100 


French 
100 


Combined 
zoo 




73 

Si-5 

47 

S3 


71 
74 
76 

52 


69 
72 
64 
46 


71 

65.8 
62.3 
5°-3 




Brown 





By a slightly more lengthy operation we can then find the average per- 
centage of the whole form for the combined subjects. In this particular week 
the average for the form of 64 boys was 61. This is where we apply our test. 
A numerical standard was fixed at first by way of experiment at 63 per cent, 
afterwards with general consent at 65 per cent. Every time the average, which 
obviously depends upon collective effort, reaches 65 per cent the collective 
reward is granted. There is, of course, no particular virtue in the number 65. 
It is quite clear to me that each master can only by trial determine what 
number suits his own methods. When, as in this case, the different subjects 
are divided between two masters, comparison of their respective methods will 
be necessary. 

The reward consists in the remission to the whole form of one half-hour of 
work or half-lesson for every time that the 65 per cent is attained. These 
periods can be "saved up" and spent continuously. There was certainly 
eagerness to obtain the reward, but there was no trace of the spirit of "get all 
you can, never mind how." When it became clear that in fixing our standard 
at 63 per cent we had fixed it too low, it was decided unanimously to raise it to 
65 per cent. On another occasion the form rejected a suggestion of mine that 
in view of special circumstances an average which had just failed to reach the 
required number should be counted as having done so. In fact, it was evident 
that the idea of collective work had produced an enlarged sense of responsi- 
bility for its adequate performance. This sense of responsibility, I believe, 
can only grow when the boys are given every possibility of marking their own 
work, when they are encouraged to discuss and criticize the work of one another, 
and when precautions against fraud and dishonesty are reduced to a minimum. 
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Money Well Appropriated 

The Committee on School Management recommends concurrence in 
the following report from the superintendent: 

The Superintendent of Schools reports that in his belief it will be conducive 
to the strengthening of a school spirit among the pupils if encouragement be 
given to the organization of bands of music among the members of the student 
body. At least two high schools have started funds for the purpose of securing 
instruments. 

The superintendent recommends that as a means for the encouragement 
of this movement, Mr. N. P. Peterson be employed as special instructor in 
band and orchestral music beginning September 1, 1016, at a salary of $2,000 
a year, and that a special certificate be awarded as instructor in instrumental 
music. Provision for the same has already been made by the Committee on 
Finance. 1 



The New School Laws in Maryland 

The legislature of Maryland has shown its wisdom in passing, almost 
without amendment, the new legislation recommended by the com- 
mission which recently conducted the state survey. The more important 
provisions of the new law are as follows: 

a) School-board members are now appointed by the governor without 
restriction. This displaces the provision of the old law which required 
that at least a majority of the school-board members, both state and 
county, had to be from the political party in the majority, and that the 
governor's appointments be "by and with the consent of the senate." 

b) The new law gives educational officers broad professional powers. 
The state superintendent is given wide authority over appointments of 
county school officers, school buildings, etc. ; while the county superin- 
tendents are made responsible for appointment of teachers, selection of 
textbooks, purchase of school supplies, etc. 

c) The new law prescribes minimum professional qualifications for 
all teachers, especially those in administrative positions. State certifica- 
tion of teachers supplants the authorization to teach formerly given by 
thirty separate boards. 

d) The new law provides that each county, in order to receive its 
apportionment of the state school tax, must first make a local levy, 
equivalent to thirty-four cents on the hundred dollars, for the support of 
schools; it must employ a county superintendent, a supervisor, and a 

1 From a report by the Chicago Board of Education, July 24, 1016. 
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truant officer, all of whom are to be paid a minimum salary, the state 
paying half up to a certain sum. 

This law went into effect June 1, 1916, a number of its provisions 
coming into operation gradually. Most of the features follow the wisest 
school legislation of the present day. Such features are concentration 
of administrative authority in school experts, disassociation of the school 
system so far as possible from politics, insistance upon thorough prepara- 
tion and uniform certification of teachers and officers, compulsion brought 
to bear by state upon local communities if they desire to participate 
in state benefits. The one feature which seems least adequate is that pro- 
viding for state-wide compulsory attendance. The limit of twelve 
years is at least two and probably three years too low; it indicates 
that Maryland is still to be classed as a southern state in this regard. 
There is a provision that children thirteen years of age and older must 
attend for not less than one hundred days in each school year. If 
this provision is enforced, it may compensate for the low limit of twelve 
years. 



Experiments in Supervised Study 

A committee of the Manual Arts High School of Los Angeles, which 
has charge of supervised study, has issued an elaborate brief which 
ought to be in the hands of every superintendent who is contemplating 
the introduction of this device. As an illustration of the valuable data 
included in the brief, we print the following list of schools whose experi- 
ments are worthy of investigation. 

A. Abolition of all class recitation, substitution of supervised individual study: 
Pueblo plan: Oakland, Holyoke, Mass.; San Diego; McKinley High 
School, St. Louis. 

B. Division of classes into slow, medium, and fast sections, each advancing 
at its own rate : University High School, Chicago ; Lewis Institute, Chicago ; 
Cicero Township High School, Cicero, 111. ; Elkhart, Ind. 

C. Requiring only students who need the recitation to give attention to it, 
and providing special supplementary assignments for the fast pupils: 
Columbia, Missouri; University High School, Chicago. 

D. Organization of prescribed supervised study to supplement class instruc- 
tion: 

1. Experiments not affecting clock schedule: 

a) The study-hall plan: tried in Fullerton, Cal. Study-hall study 
supervised by teacher who directs study. 
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b) The study coach: Newark, Ohio; Hillsdale and Jackson, Mich. 
Delinquent and indifferent pupils are referred to this coach for 
special instruction. 

c) Review groups: University High School, Chicago; Detroit, Mich. 
Delinquents in algebra and Latin are formed into special groups 
for review work together with the regular advanced work. 

d) Two-hour periods in algebra, geometry, foreign languages, and 
science: University High School; University of Missouri; Joliet, 
111. ; and enthusiastically recommended by Santa Ana, where it was 
tried in 1914-15. 

e) Supervised home-study plan. Pupils are expected to have a study- 

schedule card for home or school study (W. C. Reavis) . 

f) One study period a week in each subject: DeKalb, 111. 

g) No home study, but study periods for each subject in the regular 
school program: Alameda, Cal. 

h) The conference plan: Long Beach. Study hours in department, for 
pupils needing assistance, supervised by department teachers. 

i) The New York plan: One-fourth of the pupil's lesson must be 
supervised. 

j) The Batavia plan: Batavia, New York. Organization of prescribed 
supervised study to supplement class instruction: 

1) Two-teacher plan. 

2) One-teacher plan (in various forms) . 

2. Experiments in the longer period — sixty minutes of recitation and 

supervised study (one form of the Batavia plan) : 

a) Being tried in Newark, N.J.; Wisconsin University High School; 
Trenton, N.J.; Morristown, Pa.; Ogden; Duluth; Auburn; Syra- 
cuse; Kansas City, Mo.; Detroit; Seattle; Clinton, la.; Pueblo; 
Santa Ana; Pasadena; University High School, Chicago. 



High-School Salaries 

Superintendent M. G. Clark, of Sioux City, Iowa, has gathered 
data from fifty cities of the Middle West, endeavoring to establish 
general averages of salaries paid to high-school teachers. The data of 
greatest interest bear upon schedules of increase in salaries. The 
maximum salary a high-school teacher may expect ultimately to reach, 
after approximately ten years of service, seems to be about one-third 
larger than his beginning salary. That is, if he begins with $1,000.00, 
after ten years in the same school he may expect $1,500.00, attained by 
annual advancements of $50.00 to $100.00. For men, the average 
maximum salaries are well below $1,500 . 00; for women, below $1,200 . 00. 



TABULATION OF QUESTIONNAIRES ON HIGH-S' 
Furnished by M. G. Clark, Superintendent or Si 
(Dated May 8, 1916) 



City 



I. 
Pop. 
in M 



High-School 
Enrolment 



II. 

Principal's 

Salary and 

Years 



III. Teachers 



Men 



No. Em- 
ployed 



Min. Salary 



Max. Salary 



Rate of 
Increase 



Women 



No. Em 
ployed 



Min. Salary 



Max. Salary 



Rate 
Incre; 



Class I, below 20,000 Pop. 

1. Appleton. Wis 

2. Beloit, Wis 

3. Clinton, la 

4. Eau Claire, Wis 

5. West Waterloo, la 

Class II, 20,000 to 40,000 Pop. 

6. East Aurora, 111 

7. Battle Creek, Mich 

8. Belleville, 111 

9. Burlington, la 

to. Council Bluffs, la 

11. Danville, 111 

12. Evanston, Hi 

13. East Waterloo, la 

14. Elgin, 111 

15. Fond du Lac, Wis 

16. Fort Dodge, la 

17. Kenosha, Wis 

18. Jackson, Mich 

19. La Crosse, Wis 

20. Leavenworth, Kan 

21. Madison, Wis 

22. Moline, 111. . v 

23. Muskegon, Mich 

24. Oshkosh, Wis 

25. Ottumwa, la 

26. Rock Island, 111 

27. Sheboygan, Wis 

28. West Saginaw, Mich 



Class III, 40,000 to 80,000 Pop. 

29. Calumet, Mich 

30. Cedar Rapids, la 

31. Davenport, la 

32. Decatur, 111 

33. Dubuque, la 

34. East St. Louis, 111 

35. Lincoln, Neb 

36. Lansing, Mich 

37. Racine, Wis 

38. Rockford, 111 

39. Superior, Wis 

40. Topeka, Kan 

41. Springfield, 111 

42. Wichita, Kan 

43. Sioux City, la 

Class IV, 80,000 to 120,000 Pop. 

44. Des Moines, la 

45. Kansas City, Kan 

46. Oklahoma City, Okla 

47. Peoria, 111 

48. St. Joseph, Mo 

49. Duluth, Minn 

50. Omaha, Neb 



18 
19J 



26 
30 
22 
25 

32 

25 

30 

20 

28 
28 

22 
29 
36 
32 

23 
31 
3° 

30 

35 
23 
27 
SO 



60 
70 
62 



106 

92 
84 
80 
82 
90 



470 

625 

324+1,400, 

Jr. H.S. 



4S5 



$2,500-7 
2,1 00-3 
1,000-2 

2,000-1 
1,900-9 



13 

4 



800 
900 

850 
850 



$1,100 
1,500 
1.300 

1,000 
1,200 



Not fixed 

$50-100 

50-100 

$So 
50 



17 

14 



750 
700 
900 

650 

800 



$ 950 
1,000 
1,200 

900 
950 



Notfii 
$5< 

$50-2< 

$5< 
5t 



593 
I, OSS 
301 
66g 
903 
653 
885 
500 
957 
523 
402 
583 
875 
972 

580 
1,193 
853 
700 
900 
721 
788 
495 
412 
+trade school, 
175 



2,600-2 

2,350-6 

1,600-24 

2,000-4 

2,300-5 

2,500-4 

4,200-10 

1,700-3 

2,700-11 

1,700-2 

2,095 

1,900 

2,100-2 

2,600-6 

2,100-1 

2,200-2 

2,400-11 

2,200-1 

2,150-14 

1,800-2 

2,500-5 

2,000-7 

1,650-3 



7 
9 
7 

11 
9 
7 

14 
6 

13 
3 
6 
5 
9 



goo 

600 

goo 

950 

950 

765 
1,400 
I,2SO 
I.OOO 
No schedule 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

800 

675 

goo 

900 

700 
1,050 
I,O00 

800 

800 

700 



1,400 
1,700 
1,400 
1,150 
1,400 
1,300 
2,200 
1,500 
1,500 
No schedule 
1,653 
1,400 
1,650 
1,375 

900 
1,200 

1,400 
1,800 

1,100 
1,300 
1,500 
1,400 
1,200 



$100 
50-200 
? 

None 
50- 200 



$ S o 
100 



5 per cent 

$50 

100 

Not def. 

av., $75 

$4S 

Not fixed 

tso 

Max., $100 

Not def. 

$50-100 

None set 

Usually, $50 

$50 



26 
4 
IS 
21 
14 
27 
16 
17 



37 
17 
31 
25 
15 
13 



700 
650 
750 
66 S 
720 
720 
1,050 
800 
800 
No schedule 
826 
800 
700 
600 

720 
875 
720 
650 
750 
665 
800 
700 
650 



1,100 
1,100 
1,050 

950 

900 
1,000 
1,700 
1,050 
1,000 
No schedule 
1,040 
1,100 
1,100 
1,050 

945 
I,05O 
I,2SO 
l.OSO 
1,000 

950 
1,080 

950 
1,000 



40 

41 


1,240 
,'Voc. H. S 
I i,i57 


50 


1,139 


45 
43 


1,115 
618 


75 
60 
50 
42 


750 

1,507 

859 

842 


54 


1,542 




f 221 
1947 




SO 


1,450 



2,600-2 



13 

4 



I,3IO 
1,610 
1,469 



2,137-30 

3,300-9 

2,800-4 

2,300-2 

2,300-5 

2.SOO-7 

2,200-5 

2,300-4 

3,500-8 

2,250-6\ 

2.500-3J 



3,500-1 
2,650-1 
3,000-6 



14 

15 

13 
II 
16 



No fixed min. 
$1,150 

800 

750 
1,000 

850 

800 
1,000 

840 

900 

800 

800 



675 

850 
900 
950 



No fixed max. 
$1,650 
1,368 
1,478 
1,500 
1,250 
1,500 
1,800 
1,160 
1,500 
1,600 
1,250 

1,400 

1,200 

1,400 
1,100 
1,400 



Variable 



$100 



$75 

50 

50 

25-50 

None set 

$50-100 



$50 
Not fixed 
$100 



16 
17 
40 
17 
24 
30 



24 
33 
37 



850 
573 
652 
850 
760 
650 
750 
840 
600 
625 
750 

750 

675 

800 
810 
800 



1,250 
1,210 
1,184 
1,400 
1,000 
1,000 
1,400 
1,160 
1,150 
1,200 
1,200 

1,400 

1,200 

1,200 
1,100 
1,200 



51 

Notfij 

? 

Non 

$4; 



5C 
5C 

5 per c 

$5C 

5c 

Notdi 

Av.,. 

$45 

Notfij 

$5C 

5C 

Notd 

$5C 

Usually, 

$25-5 



Variat 



$5C 

SC 

75 

5C 

25 

$25-5 

Nones 

$ 5 o-i( 

then $] 

per ye 

$45, un 

$i,oc 

$5C 

Not in 

$25-5 



3,H5 

1,400 

1 2,084 

I 700 

800 

1,169 

1,765 



2,400-1 

2,500-15 

3,000-10 

2,800-1 

2,350-1 

2,700-25 

2,700-6 

2,500-sl 

3,200-6/ 

2,500-9 

2,400-4 

2,700-1 

3,000-1 



39 

24 



17 
25 
30 



850 

800 

900 

1,000 

675 

1,000 
900 



1,400 

1,360 
1,800 
1,500 
1,215 
1,800 

1,300 



Not less 

than $50 

$45 

50 
100 



50 
100 



29 
45 
36 
32 
31 



850 
810 
goo 
900 
495 
750 

800 



1,400 
1,360 
1,350 
1,200 
1,125 
1,450 

1,200 



$ 4 c 
5C 
5C 

$5c 

IOC 



* None specified. 

t None officially recognized. 

% Do not recognize heads of departments. 



2UESTI0NNAIRES ON HIGH-SCHOOL SALARIES 
G. Clark, Superintendent of Siodx City Schools 
(Dated May 8, igi6) 



s 














IV. 


Heads of Departments 






Women 


Schedule ? 


Men 


Women 




Hin. Salary 


Max, Salary 


Rate of 
Increase 


No. Em- 
ployed 


Min. Salary 


Max. Salary 


Rate of 
Increase 


No. Em- 
ployed 


Min. Salary 


Max. Salary 


Rate of 

Increase 


Schedule ? 


$ 75o 
700 
900 


$ 950 
1,000 
1,200 

900 
950 


Not fixed 

$50 
$50-200 

$50 
50 


No 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 


5 
1 


$1,200 
* 
* 

1,200 
* 


$1,350 


Not fixed 


7 


$900 
* 
* 


$1,400 
* 


Not fixed 


No def. increase 


















800 


* 






* 


* 












700 
650 
750 
665 


1,100 
1,100 
1,050 

950 

900 
1,000 
1,700 
1,050 
1,000 
No schedule 
1,040 
1,100 
1,100 
1,050 

945 
1,050 
1,250 
1,050 
1,000 

950 
1,080 

950 
1,000 


50 

Not fixed 

? 

None 

$45 


Yes 
No 
No 
No 
Yes 
No 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
Yes 
No 
Yes 
Yes 


2 

None 

None 
5 

4 
I 

5 

4 
5 

2 

I 

None 
3 

1 


* 

* 

1,200 
* 


* 
* 
* 

1,200 
* 






* 
* 

* 

1,200 
* 


* 
* 

* 

1,250 
* 






















None 


3 
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One is surprised that the large cities pay the rank and file of their teachers 
little, if at all, higher salaries than the smaller cities. Of course this 
is as it should be. The work of the high-school teacher requires about 
the same abilities and activities, irrespective of the size of the community. 
Unfortunately, the teacher in any high school is expected to work to the 
limit. Nearly one-third of the teachers in the fifty schools studied are 
men. The proportion of men to women increases slightly with the size 
of the town. 

Mr. Clark's data seems to us so valuable that we publish it in full in 
the accompanying table. The full report includes similar evidence from 
the same cities concerning elementary-school salaries. 



